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Oregon Editors’ Great Chance 


- By LLOYD RICHES, 
Secretary State Editorial Association. 











This is the stellar year of the Oregon State Editorial Association. 

On August 8, 9 and 10, only a short time off, you and I and the 
other members will entertain and hob-nob with the membership of the 
National Editorial Association. We will have the opportunity to broaden 
our observations of newspaper men and their problems. We will get 
, acquainted with fellow workers from Minnesota, the Dakotas, Colorado, 
New York, Arkansas, and many other states, and find out how they handle 
the same daily and weekly problems we have to tackle. 

The State Editorial Association will meet Friday morning, August 8, 
in the Portland Press Club, Broadway and Stark streets. Our business 


“yoséssion will.continue all day and we will be served luncheon right there 
ee an’ the club. LOOMS. “We are going to have a speed-up program that day 


because we must adjourn in time to merge into the National Convention 
party which will arrive via special train about 5 o’clock that evening. 
- Following is the tentative program of the state association for Friday, 
as prepared by C. E. Ingalls, of Corvallis, president : 


9:30. Address of Weleome—-Mayor Baker. 
Response for the Press—-C. HE. Ingalls, President State Association. 

10:00. Relations and Cooperations of Press and Ageney—Charles E. 
Couche, Couche Advertising Agency. 

10:30. How Advertising Agencies Get My Goat—Elbert Bede. 
Discussions. 

11:00. The Press and Reconstruction—Edgar B. Piper. 

~ 11:30. Diseussions. 

: Government Advertising—S, C. Morton. 

Propaganda—B. W. Bates. 

1:30. Home Industries and the Press—A. E. Clarke. 

2:00. Diseussions—Ed. Aldrich, Bruce Dennis. 

2:15. Press Appeals to Femininity—Miss Aileen Brong, Society Editor 
Portland Telegram, 

2:45. Both Sides of the Footlights,. Through the Reviewer’s Glasses— 
Leone Cass Baer. 

3:15. Gathering News for an Army—David W. Hazen. 

4:00. Literary Digesting the via Press—C. C. Chapman. 

4:30. Business Meeting. 
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The big show starts at 7:30 that evening, when all members of the 
National Editorial Association, and if you have paid your dues to the 
State Association, you are a member of the National Association, will be 
tendered a reception and dinner at the Waverly Country Club as the 
guests of the Portland Caterers Association, with the courtesies of the 
Waverly Club. Musie will be furnished by Portland’s crack municipal — 
band, address of welcome by: Mayor Baker, responses, ete. 

SaTuRDAY, AUGUST 9 


9:30 a.m.—Business session Elks Temple. Ladies of party will visit 
the large stores, shopping, ete. 

12 m.—Luncheon, headquarters of Press Club at Elks Temple. Lunch- 
eon courtesy of Oregon Home Industry League. 

2 p.m.—Ladies of party automobile trip around Portland. Auto- 
mobiles courtesy of War Camp Community Service, Mrs. Alice Benson 
Beach in charge. 

4 p.m.—Adjournment of business session. Party takes interurban 
ears to Oregon City, where officers of association unveil monument to 
commemorate establishment of first newspaper on Pacific Coast. Monu- 
ment erected by W. P. Hawley, Sr., president Hawley Pulp and Paper 
Company of Oregon City. Interurban train courtesy Commercial Club 
of Oregon City. 

5:30 p.m.—Leave Oregon City by interurban ears for Portland. 

6:30 p.m.—Banquet at Portland Chamber of Commerce courtesy of 
Portland Telegram and Portland Oregonian. 

Sunpay, Auaust 10 


lord 


/ a.m.—Automobiles leave hotels for trip over Columbia River High- 
_ way, scenic road of the Pacific Northwest, up the Gorge of the Columbia 
river, passing Crown Point, with the matchless view of the Gorge, Chanti- 
eleer Pomt and Rooster Rock, Latourelle Falls, Shepherd’s Dell, Bridal 
Veil Falls, Multnomah Falls, Horse Tail Falls, Oneonta Gorge to Eagle 
Creek, where bear and fish breakfast will be served by the United States 
Forestry Service. Game furnished by the Fish and Game Commission 
of Oregon, I. N. Fleischner, president of the Fish and Game Commission, 
and Thomas Sherrard, chief of the Oregon Forestry Department, in 
charge. One hundred automobiles courtesy Portland Rotary Club, Robert 
S. Stewart in charge. Members of party should have coffee before leaving 
Portland. 
1 p.m.—Automobiles leave for Portland. 


This is the tentative lineup for your entertainment and plans are in 
the hands of the best committee we could appoint of the men in Oregon 
and every minute of the time will be filled with something that will interest 
you. ‘There is only one part of the entertainment that will be ten- 
dered the Eastern members of the National Editorial Association, which 
we state men cannot partake of, and that is the trip to Crater Lake. There 
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will be fully 300 members from the East. That number will tax the 
accommodations at Crater Lake to such an extent that we state men will 
have to let them take that part of the trip alone. We tried to include the 
whole party in the trip, but government authorities at the lake cannot 
possibly take care of more than 300. 

However, the convention and the other entertainment features will be 
open to you if you are a member of the State Editorial Association and 
pay your convention fee of $5 which the National Editorial Association 
prescribes, and you will have one of the best times of your life. 

Now is the time to make your plans to attend. You will probably not 
have the opportunity for many years to attend and be a part of a 
convention of the National Editorial Association at such a low expense 
and you certainly will not want to miss this; so mark the dates down on 
your calendar and make up your mind now to be away from home on 
these dates and religiously stick to this resolve. 


ASIA eee andy g at TU van Save Ble Aaa 
An Editorial Vacation and the N. E. A. 
By E. E. BRODIE, 
Execute Committeeman, National Editorial Association. 





There are in Oregon about 180 country newspaper publishers and to 
date fewer than half of them have paid $5 for their 1919 dues and special 
N. E. A. assessment in the Oregon State Editorial Association. It should 
be explained right here that every paid member of the State Editorial 
Association becomes a member of the National Editorial Association, 
under the association unit plan, and therefore every Oregon publisher 
should take advantage of an unusual opportunity, when the N. E. A. is 
holding its annual convention in the Pacific Northwest, to affiliate. 

In the last issue of OREGON EXCHANGES an outline of the itinerary and 
program was given for the Oregon section, but affiliating members have 
an opportunity to extend their relations with the National Association 
by joining the party at Portland and accompanying it to Tacoma, Mt. 
Rainier, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. The Washington and 
British Columbia trip requires about seven days and the program and 
entertainment arranged is full of interest. 

Come to Portland Thursday, August 7, and be there for the opening 
session of the State Editorial Association August 8, lasting all day, and 
adjourning at 5 o’clock Friday afternoon, becoming part and parcel of the 
National Convention party, whose special train reaches Portland at 5:05 
p-m., Friday, August 8. 

Portland is one of the three convention cities for the N. E. A., and 
for the first time in many years the Oregon editors will have a rare 
opportunity to see the National Association in action. The entertainment 
is worth while, and the N. E. A. president, Congressman Guy U. Hardy, 
of Colorado, has his convention program about complete. 
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Running a Newspaper 


By DSN, A CAND Ged; 
Editor Halsey Enterprise. 








Mr. Talmadge is an old hand at the game, more than forty years 
in its various ends, including the eastern and the western frelds. His: 
attitude is that of the old-timer, the individualist, in newspaper work. 
He holds that every newspaperman faces so different a set of problems 
from every other, that there is little to be gained from interchange of 
views or advice. Mr. Talmadge has phrased his ideas most interestingly. 





People are different and towns are different and localities are differ- 
ent. That’s why the newspaper wise guy is not really a wise guy, but a 
Stall” uy, 

A chap hits the keynote in Reubensville. Gets along pretty well— 
handles the news satisfactorily, puts his editorials over smoothly, makes 
a little money. Then, because he wants to make a little more money, 
perhaps, he goes to Biggerton—and falls flat. 

I can’t help laughing when I hear a man telling another man how to 
run a newspaper. It is similar to bringing up a sickly baby. The doctor’s 
rules are good—if they happen to be. But what agrees with one baby 
is rank poison to another oftentimes. 

And there you are. 

Editor Sprigg says “Don’t let anything prevent you from keeping 
your editorial page up to a high standard.” Shucks! I know a man 
who wrote brilliant editorials for years. His editorial page was clipped 
from by a hundred other editors. But he died in a poor house. 

Editor Dingle says “Print all the news fearlessly.”’” O Gee! Do this 
and you miss monotony, but you also miss other things. A newspaper 
has no more moral right to mess into other people’s affairs without their 
sanction than an individual has. 

I am referring to the community newspaper, y’ understand. And to 
plain citizen John Smith, not to any man who has put himself into the 
spothght of publicity and dared the press to come ahead. 

The fundamentals of newspaper making are the same everywhere, 
of course. But it is not in the practice of fundamentals that success 
lies. It is funny, but I’ve been in the game—devil, compositor, editor 
and manager—for forty years, and not until grim circumstances forced 
me into this little toe-hold newspaper did I find this out. 

You see, you are really making the newspaper for the community 
that supports it, and not for yourself or for the chaps who edit your 
exchanges. 

The man who likes your paper will be a good patron. If you have 
a lot of him on your list—subseribers, advertisers, buyers of printing— 
you'll get along. You can’t help it. 
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That is, you'll get along if you keep your operating expenses where 
they should be kept. Bluff is a good game all right now and then, but as 
a regular policy, no, no, Harold, it cawn’t be done. 


The burnt child dreads the fire. I am him, or I am he, take your 
choice. I’ve played the game on nerve—big front—strict adherence to 
the sacred rules of journalism—freedom of the press—all that stuff, 
and went broke. 


And I’ve operated one newspaper on the theory that it was the 
town’s newspaper; have refrained from scolding the hold-backs; have cut 
out the wise booster line of talk; have printed the news without pert 
comment; have treated everybody alike so far as possible, giving each 
bride and each baby and each corpse the same notice, no better nor worse, 
and have done a little better than well in a field which at first looked 
far from promising. 


And now I am planning on a bigger field—just where I don’t know. 
But one thing is certain. I shall not dig up any old isms and try to ring 
them in. I shall endeavor to make a paper for the town. I shall do 
nothing for nothing, except such things as any Christian citizen should 
do. I shall print only clean news, and so far as I find it possible, all 
of it. I shall feature the advertising columns. And I shall keep books— 
keep ’em to the last little old red cent. 


Simple enough—what? 
Plain citizen John Smith doesn’t give a rap about what the editor 


thinks, but he gives more raps than a healthy woodpecker about what 
plain citizen John Smith thinks. Get this. It’s good. 


Politics? Play it straight. 

General rule for making a country newspaper: Play to the women. 
The newspaper game would be a fizzle if it wasn’t for them—bless ’em! 

To the young chap: If you think you can make a newspaper go, and 
go right, without working hard, forget it. 

To the old chap: Please accept a boquet from a chap who is getting 
old himself. There are a lot of you shuffling around in little printing 
offices, still faithful to the calling than which there is no nobler on this 
buckshot we call earth, still true to the old ideals, still poor in a material 
way, still sweet, thank God! Many of you have gone out from the ranks 
to try your luck in other lines of endeavor, but you have come back. You 
always come back. Creditors have scourged some of you, people you 
loved have lost faith in you (thus adding another burden to a load already 
heavy for old shoulders,) but you have come back. You have found that 
the old hand has not lost its cunning, and you have been sustained 
throughout the lonely day’s work—peck, peck, peck at the cases—pull, 
pull, pull at the handpress—by the consciousness of honest endeavor to 
make one small spot of earth better and brighter. O, I know you, humbug 
that you are, grumbling at the pricks, but carrying on! 
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Strange, is it not? The day of personal journalism has practically 
gone, yet the influence of the press was never so great nor the prospects 
of the future so alluring. Newspaperdom is coming into its own. The 
threadbare joke about the penniless editor is not only threadbare, but 
is in the hell-box and buried deep. 

And I wouldn’t be writing this so—well, let us say, so presumptuously 
—were I not cocksure, knowing the breed as I have come to know it 
through the years, that none of you will pay any attention to it—serious 
attention, I mean. If there is anything in it with which you agree, you 
will recognize it as one of your old thoughts, while the things which do 
not meet with your approbation will be credited to a weakness of intellect, 
I suppose, in me. 

At any rate I’ve kept my word with the editor of OREGON EXCHANGES 
and made some copy. And I want to say in conclusion that country 
newspaper making is similar to religion—it is certainly all-fired easy for 
a man, especially a young man, to get cluttered up in his mind in studying 
out a plan of salvation. Yet—well, I am not going to touch upon the 
beautiful simplicity of Christianity beyond these few words, but I am 
going to venture the opinion that success in the newspaper field follows 
the observance of a very few simple rules, the greatest of which is Pay 
out less than you receive, and the twin brother of which is Give your 
patrons what they want, not what you want. 


O 


Editorial vs. Oratory 





It is not every statesman who has the correct perspective when it 
comes to estimating the relative value of his own speeches and of editorial 
expressions in the newspapers of the country. Senator John Sharp 
Williams, of Mississippi, is among those who do not overestimate the value 
of oratory or undervalue newspaper expressions. 

Recently the Senator undertook to have inserted in the Congressional 
Record some editorials dealing with President Wilson’s trip abroad and 
with the League of Nations’ constitution. When Senator Overman inter- 
posed objection, the ensuing colloquy brought forth an expression of the 
talented Mississippian’s attitude. 

Mr. Overman: “I must object. I want to go on with the pending bill.” 

Mr. Wilhams: ‘What is the objection?” 

Mr. Overman: “I understand the Senator has had permission to have 
inserted in the Record the editorials he desired.” 

Mr. Williams: “That has gone and passed, and, Mr. President, I find 
by actual experience that the great editors of the great metropolitan 
newspapers of this country write so much better than Senators speak that 
the contribution I am making to the Record is, in my opinion, more 
valuable than are the speeches that have been made on the same subject.’ 
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The Press Agent Respectable 


By FRANK JENKINS, 
President, Eugene Morning Register. 





No one needs to go far in these days to hear comment on the “humaniz- 
ing” process that has been going on in the ministry in recent years. It is 
not long since most ministers of the gospel wore not only “preacher 
clothes” but a “‘preacher face” as well, and the average business man, 
such as editors, reporters and desk men, felt ill at ease in talking to 
one, for he had the fear in his heart that he might say something that 
would strike a frocked and solemn minister as not just “nice.” But that 
time is past. The average minister today is a man among men, who wears 
an ordinary business suit and who can discuss ordinary business topics 
in a way to win the attention of any of us. The change is great enough 
to border on the remarkable. ' 

But there has been another change, particularly noticeable to news- 
paper men, that has been even more striking than that in the ministers. 
I refer to the press agent. A few years ago his name was anathema to 
any well conducted newspaper office, and most of us felt the urge to 
tuck our pocketbooks away in the safest place in our clothes when he 
came in. His mission, we knew by experience, was to get something for 
nothing, and we wanted to make sure of it that it was not us that he got 
it from. I confess, myself, to thinking often that the printer, having 
a mallet and a shooting stick ready to hand, was better equipped to handle 
press agents than the front office force, which is seldom “heeled” with 
anything more effective than a pair of shears. 

But now the worst hardened case among us must admit that the press 
agent, as we know him today, is almost human. Consider, for example, 
the men who handled the news of the great war drives of the past two 
years. They were press agents, pure and simple, yet there are few of us 
who did not welcome them. They were writing from the press agent angle, 
as distinguished from the straight newswriting angle, but they told an 
interesting story and they got under people’s vests. And, incidentally, 
they saved a lot of strain on hard worked local staffs. It would have 
been mighty hard in a lot of cases to handle the war drives without the 
assistance of the press agent. 

But the war drive press agent is not unique. There are probably 
few desk men in the Northwest who are not familiar with the envelope 
in which the press material of the West Coast Lumbermen’s association 
comes, and I miss my guess if there are many offices in which this 
envelope is thrown into the waste paper basket unopened. It contains 
press agent material, to be sure, but it is material that is well prepared, 
that has excellent news value, and that in most cases is quite acceptable. 
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Many of the stories are of exactly the kind that we would send a man 
around to get. 

I think the difference in the press agent of today and the pest who 
inhabited the newspaper offices of a decade or so ago is a difference in 
outlook. Ten years ago the sole ambition of the press agent was to 
jimmy his way into the news columns with a straight advertisement under 
a news head. He worked usually through the business office and his 
idea was to force his stuff on the news staff through business office 
pressure. Naturally he was unpopular with the news men. I doubt if 
reporters who gave their services to their country in the late unpleasant- 
ness were at all taken aback by the cooties they encountered in the 
trenches; they merely sat them down as a miniature copy of the old-time 
press agent and felt perfectly at home with them. 


The press agent of today has a broader outlook than his predecessor. 
He is able to see that every business and every human activity has a story 
that if told well will be of fascinating interest to a large number of 
people—which is another way of defining news. Instead of trying to 
bludgeon his way into the news columns by way of the business office, 
he writes a story that has real value and then offers it straight to the 
news man on its merits. He bases his efforts on the fact that industrial 
news—vital stories of the industries that make the wheels of the com- 
munity go round—is legitimate, and is satisfied with bare mention of the 
concern he happens to be interested in, instead of trying to smuggle in 
a half page ad under the guise of news. 

I hold no brief for the press agent as a class—for like all other 
publishers I am threatened with paralysis of the right arm due to overwork 
in heaving into the waste basket the mass of useless trash that comes 
to my desk with every mail, nine-tenths of which is composed of clumsy 
attempts to get something for nothing. I have referred once before to 
cooties and I am constrained to add that if someone could devise a delouser 
to rid the publishers of the United States of this particular variety of 
pediculidae he would have a vote of thanks coming to him. The govern- 
ment is not the least of these offenders, and during the time when it was 
urging paper conservation and at the same time wasting paper by the 
thousands of tons in press agent material that served no other purpose 
than kindling, I have held opinions that would not look well in print. 

But the change that has taken place in the press agent in many 
lines is one that interests me considerably, and I suspect it interests 
everyone in the publishing industry. JI think I ean see still further 
developments in it that will be of value. There are many industries 
and many movements that could profit by legitimate publicity and the 
newspapers could well afford to encourage the press agent in many lines. 
Take the churches, for example. If they would employ a capable and 
intelligent writer, he could furnish a great deal of material from his 
home community that would be of no small value to the newspaper and 
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at the same time would help the church movement along. There are 
innumerable other instances where the newspaper and the press agent 
could work together to their mutual advantage. 

The newspaper today is the most powerful factor in the progress of 
the community, and in maintaining this position it seeks to touch the life 
of its community at as many points as possible. It seems to me that if 
we take into consideration the great change that has come about in recent 
years in the press agent and in the methods by which he seeks his prey 
we can make the newspaper an even more vital factor in everyday life 
than it is now—that is, by making use of him and encouraging him to 
develop still more in the right direction we can touch the life of the 
community at a larger number of points than we could without his 
efforts. 

Oo 


Charge Account Losses Cut 





For so many years that the mind of man runs not to the contrary 
the newspaper business has been looked upon as something of a trailer 
in the business world, and only in recent years have the newspapers 
of Oregon approached anything like a sound business policy for the 
conduct of their affairs. This applies more particularly to country 
newspapers. It is, therefore, something of a novelty for a country news- 
paper to lead the way in adopting a policy that does away in a large 
measure with losses upon small charge accounts, and the newspaper which 
is leading the way in this respect is the Cottage Grove Sentinel. 

This is the plan it has adopted: On all accounts of less than $1 a 
charge of 25 cents is made for bookkeeping. On all charge accounts of 
less than $5 a charge of 10 cents is made for every statement sent after 
the first one. The amounts thus collected do not total a very large sum, 
but the amounts thus kept off the books do total a large sum, a sum that 
comes in handy in defraying the expenses of the business during the 
month. 

The telephone rings. ‘Take this ad. please.” The ad. is taken. “How 
much will it cost?” “It will cost so much, with 25 cents added if we put 
it on the books.” “I’ll send you a check by next mail. Will that be all 
right?” “Certainly.” Now isn’t that much better than worrying around 
about a little 50-cent account on the books?” 

The Sentinel probably is the only newspaper in the country that makes 
the 15 per cent discount to an advertising agency a cash discount for 
payment in 60 days and refuses to discount unless the bill is paid within 
that time. Its bank account has been swelled several times by checks from 
agencies which didn’t believe a newspaper would stick to that kind of a 
ruling. Cleaning up all foreign accounts in 60 days saves a lot of work 
for the newspaper man, as well as for his banker. 
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CHANCE FOR EDITORS 


Newspapermen of Oregon have 
an exceptional opportunity this 
year. 

The Oregon State Editorial As- 
sociation and the National Editor- 
ial Association are to meet in 
Portland at the same time, August 
8, 9 and 10. Two conventions for 
the time and the price of one. 

It’s going to be worth your while 
to be a part of the convention this 
year, for the opportunity will be 
afforded of coming in contact with 
newspapermen from all over the 
United States. Those in charge of 
the N. E. A. convention this year 
will see to it that everyone has a 
good time. There will be plenty of 
enjoyment. Perhaps in the sum- 
mer, at such delightful time, in such 
a delightful summer state, that 
would be reason enough for making 
a special effort to be present. 
But this is not all. Besides the 
set program, there is the opportun- 
ity for informal discussion of all 
problems of. the newspaperman’s 
life and to swap ideas at first hand 
with men who have been “through 
the mill.” 

The printed program, which ap- 
pears in another part of OREGON 
EXCHANGES, gives but a shght idea 
of what can be gained from atten- 
dance at these conventions. Any 
old-timer will tell you that he got 
more out of the informal parts of 
the conventions he has attended— 
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the atmosphere, the fellowship, the 
spontaneous interchange of. ideas 
man-to-man, than he did out of the 
formal program. 
—_—_ 
FEWER NEWSPAPERS? 


Oregon, with a population of 
900,000, has approximately 300 
newspapers. Connecticut, with one 
and one-half times the population, 
has 160, or slightly more _ than 
half the number published in Ore- 
gon. Maine, with population al- 
most equal to that of Oregon, has 
117 papers, slightly more than 
one-third the number in this state. 
The same sort of comparisons hold 
wherever eastern and western states 
are compared. The West has 
vastly more papers in proportion to 
population, than the East. This 
fact accounts, in part, for the ap- 
parently greater tendency to con- 
solidation of newspapers in the 
West than in the Hast. As trans- 
portation improvements bring 
western localities closer together, 
increasing the possible neighbor- 
hood of each paper, the reason for 
continuing to duplicate plants and 
labor seems diminished, and own- 
ers tend to come together and pool 
their interests in a publication 
larger than either of the two united. 


0 
The faculty member of the 
School of Journalism who edited 
this issue owing to the gradua- 
tion of the class in editing, which 
handles the magazine during the 
college year, acknowledges here the 
valuable cooperation of Miss Erma 
Zimmerman, as associate editor. 
Miss Zimmerman lives in Eugene, 
within easy reach of the School of 
Journalism, and, being a former 
editor of this publication, she was 
drafted for some _ post-graduate 
work on OREGON EXCHANGES, with 
most satisfactory results. 
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HELP IS SCARCE 


Publishers and employing print- 
ers in the state are facing an en- 
tirely different help situation from 
what they had expected this year. 
Last year, of course, the war was 
still on. Most of the able-bodied 
men in the business were either 
unable or unwilling to remain on 
the job with the army and the navy 
and the various lines of war work 
calling for men. Room was made 
in the profession for a lot of un- 
trained youngsters and for some 
pretty well trained girls (no comma 


after pretty.) Of course, the 
youngsters and the girls were told, 
when the fellows come back from 
the front there will probably be 
no place for you, so this is only 
temporary. 

Now, a year after, what is the 
situation? The war is over. Really, 
most of the boys are back from 
over there. But have you heard of 
any girl being dropped who had a 
job, or of any of the younger lads, 
taken as emergency material, who 
have felt the axe? On the contrary, 
newspapers are clamoring for re- 
porters, for copy-readers good or 
indifferent; printers have been able 
to shove their scale to heights un- 
dreamed of only a few short years 
ago, and get away with it. The 
help situation is even “tighter” 
than it was last year, with no imme- 
diate sign of improvement. 

It seems obvious that some other 
lines of effort, hitherto less attrac- 
tive to the men and women of 
newspaperdom have overtaken 
journalism in the race for capable, 
productive brains. Newspaperdom 
is facing competition for the ser- 
vices of very many of its brightest 
and best. 


unk 


NEWSPAPER SPIRIT 


The real newspaper spirit is dis- 
played by the Corvallis Courier in 
a recent first-page reading ad for 
its own cireulation drive. After 
telling the merits of the Courier 
and pointing out the greatly re- 
duced price offered during the 
month of June, the Courier con- 
cludes with the following tribute 
to newspapers in general, including 
its competitor in the field: 


“The community without a news- 
paper would be a dead community, 
and the newspapers of Corvallis 
add hundreds of dollars to the 
value of the property in the county. 
It’s only a duty that everyone owes 
to the community to take a country 
paper. We would be best pleased 
if you took ours, but if you can’t 
see your way clear to do this then 
the next best thing for even us 
is to have you take some other 


paper.” 
It is generally understood, of 
course, that the newspapers do 


not base their claims to readers on 
the argument that “it’s a duty 
everyone owes to the community to 
take a country paper.” The reader 
of the Courier and of every other 
paper that really does its com- 
munity a service gets full value, 
personally, in the news_ received 
and in the editorial information 
and inspiration. The community- 
spirit argument is one that is true 
enough but not necessary, generally 
speaking, to prove the value of a 
good newspaper to its individual 
subseriber. 





9 

The oldest editor in the state is 

named Young. He will always be 

Young in spite of his years. What’s 
in a name? 
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Speed Balls in Pendleton 


Pendleton is a lively little city, one of the liveliest in Oregon, and one 
reason for its life is the amount of pep put into it by the speed boys 
who conduct the daily papers. 

A few days ago, the Tribune people pulled a particularly good one, 
even for Pendleton. Ned Cornwall, the Tribune’s hustling advertising 
manager, in the company’s Reo, happened to be “stepping on it”? when 
he ran across the city’s speed cop, for their speed over there necessitates 
such an institution. 

Judge Fitz Gerald, in the municipal court, fixed the tax at $5 after 
Ned had made an explanation that was original, even for Pendleton. Ned 
said, after one false start, when the judge interrupted with a bit of 
sarcasm : 

“You see, judge, that Reo won’t go 30 miles an hour unless I get out 
and push it. But Friday morning the circulation manager put some speed 
balls in the gasoline, and while I know I was only going ordinary like, 
it may be that I was going faster than usual owing to the gas being 
doped.” 

This story was so plausible—or so original—that the judge held the 
fine down to a nominal sum. 

Now, this was all very well so far. But the Tribune couldn’t let a good 
idea die like that. On the following Monday the paper blossomed out with 
a five-column, fifteen-inch display ad, bearing the following announce- 
ment in flaring type. 


“TRIBUNE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
GOING AT TOP SPEED 
WHEN ARRESTED” 


Then follows a story to the effect that Ned was rushing 21 jobs of 
printing to hustling business firms when nabbed. “And to fulfill every 
promise for immediate delivery he doped his gasoline and flaunted 
defiance in the face of everybody who attempted to lessen his speed,” 
says the veracious Tribune. 





“Tf Your Business is Lagging, put Speed Balls in your Gasoline.” 


“Tribune Speed Balls are without doubt the most powerful and far- 
reaching of any make in Eastern Oregon and have proved highly satis- 
factory wherever used.” 

And just to show a little more life, the Tribune runs a couple of 
little double-column teasers on other pages: ‘Phone 39 for Speed Balls. 
Read Page 6.” And “Ned says ‘If your business is lagging, put Speed 
Balls in Your Gasoline.’ See Page 6.” 

Oh, well, “let’er buck.” 
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Small Newspaper Prevail 





The following is a digest of the replies received to a questionnaire sent 
out by the School of Journalism of the University of Washington to all the 
newspapers in that state. One of the striking points in this connection is 
the slowness with which newspaper men answer questionnaires dealing, 
with their business. With approximately 300 weekly papers, only 118 
have as yet replied to a questionnaire sent out several months ago. 





Sixty-four per cent of the weekly newspapers in Washington have a 
circulation of under 1000. Seventeen per cent have a circulation under 
500. The largest circulation claimed by any weekly in the state is 2800. 
It is a paper with a $2 subscription rate. 

The above facts are the first compilations made from a questionnaire 
sent to weekly publishers in that state several months ago. Returns are 
still coming in, but the figures quoted are taken from the first 118 
replies. 

One hundred and nineteen replies were received, it is true, there being 
only one refusal to furnish information. Not all publishers gave facts 
on circulation, this being but one of fifty or sixty questions asked, and 
some were pretty round in their figures. But the figures are probably 
as accurate on circulation as can be got without sworn statements. 

The smallest circulation in the state is 250. The publisher of this 
paper also gets $2. It is a matter of interest that the newspaper with 
the second largest circulation (2025) and that with the smallest (250) 
are both $2 papers and are both in the same county. This county has 
an active press association. 

The largest paper of this progressive county is an eight-pager; the 
smaller is four page, but all home print. The first paper gets 25 cents 
a column inch on display and foreign advertising; the second gets 15 
cents an inch. 

The paper with the 2800 circulation gets from 18 to 30 cents for dis- 
play, the same for foreign. 

Twelve weeklies gave their circulation as 1500 or over. Eight of these 
twelve middle-size papers get $2. Three of them get $1.50 for subscrip- 
tion. One of them asks only $1. 

To determine more exactly what per cent of Washington weeklies are 
raising the price to meet increased cost of production, the following table 
has been developed from the questionnaires returned: 


TE Ee Se) CLA SW? 14D CORREA abe Al ar SAS a an AMIEL I IPScuo Re FAs oN Ns | bei 11 per cent 
PRADETR) PCIMAN OUI OUL OF Pl. Cali cepscmarna ssp esadease saa ophnat tag ual taco I 48 per cent 
OST MI SRIYE AC > 6 3. MRNA IMAM Boh eSNG EUDORA LALLY PSs tea 41 per cent 


From other sources it has been discovered, however, that fifty-seven 
papers in Washington are costing their readers $2. It would not hold that 
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the 41 per cent above is wholly accurate, therefore, for fifty-seven papers 
are certainly not 41 per cent of the weeklies of the state. The only con- 
clusion is that $2 papers are more willing (or of better memory) when 
it comes to submitting figures on their returns, their business, equipment, 
ete, 

There are thirteen newspapers in the state that get only $1 for 
subseription. One of these has a circulation of 1500. Another has 1385. 


Not What They’re Taught 


The Albany Herald sees humor in the following answers by eighth 
gerade pupils in the June examinations; some of which throw a new 
light on questions of geography, history, grammar and political science: 

Income tax is when a man is single. 

Negotiable is a check that is no good. 

The raid was where the bunch that went with Sherman would kill 
cattle, horses, chickens, turkies or anything they could get. 

Electorial college is a place where men vo to learn electricity. 

The cases that are taken to the United States supreme court are be- 
tween life and death. 

The constitution may be amended by <ke Leagve of Nations. 

Though’s who are over twenty-one are aloud to vote and so they will 
no when your twenty-one. 

Two methods by which congress raised money to earry on the great 
war. He had to go to people’s houses to get money. And sold slaves to 
get money for the great war. 

The United States is drained chiefly by rivers. All the small rivers 
will flow into the big rivers which earries the water to the ocean. 

The methods of improving the sanitation are: don’t spit on the streets 
and don’t let flies get to your garbage and burn it. 

Smuggling is when a person go and takes something that belongs to 
someone else and keeps it a long time and then goes and sells it and don’t 
say anything to the one that oned it first. 


Veteran Publisher Dead 


A. H. Stulfauth, of Ellensburg, Washington, who for thirty years has 
been editor of the Ellensburg Capital, died at his home there July 8 of 
heart trouble. Mr. Stulfauth was well known to all the old-timers up 
and down the Pacific coast. He was at one time city editor of the Salt 
Lake Tribune and was telegraph editor of the San Francisco Examiner 
in 1889, when he left metropolitan journalism to take charge of the 
Capital, a weekly newspaper founded by his uncle two years before. 
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An Eighteenth Century Thriller 


A quaint old volume, full of interest alike to historians and to news- 
papermen, is the bound file of the New Haven Gazette and Connecticut 
Magazine for 1788, in the possession of A. B. Slauson, of the Oregonian 
copy desk. One of the items of interest in the issue of March 6, 1788, 
still legible though yellow and torn with age, is an account of an alleged 
phenomenon in natural history which leads to suspicion that perhaps a 
little faking now and then was indulged in during the Puritaniecal old 
eighteenth century and before the days of Richard Adams Locke and his 
far-famed moon hoax in the Sun, usually characterized as the ancestor 
of all fakes in this country. 

The placid, actionless heading would seem to absolve the old Gazette 
from any intent to be sensational, for the story is not even labeled VERY 
IMPORTANT. However, the story is an example of something unusual, 
and the reader may classify it to suit himself. The heading and the 
manner of telling are somewhat different from what we are used to in 
America these days. It follows: 


“NATURAL HISTORY 


“Account of the Death of a Woman Killed by a Sudden and Impereeptible 
Eruption From the Center of the Earth. 





“A woman in the village of Bonne Vallie, near Ventimillia (or Ven- 
tinaglia, lower Liguria, Italy, now subject to the Genoese; it is in the 
neighborhood of the Alps, called originally Alb from their white appear- 
ance), aged about 37 years, was returning with four of her companions 
from the forest of Montinere, each being loaded with a bundle of small 
sticks and leaves, which they had been gathering. As soon as they arrived 
at a place called Gargan, this woman, two of her companions coming 
before and two behind her, suddenly cried out with great vehemence 
and immediately fell down with her face toward the ground. The person 
that was nearest to her observed nothing more than usual except a little 
dust that rose around her, and a slight motion in some little stones that 
lay upon the spot; they all ran immediately to her assistance, but they 
found her quite dead; her clothes, and even her shoes, were cut or rather 
torn into strips, and seattered at a distance of five or six feet from the 
body, so that they were obliged to wrap her in a cloth in order to carry 
her to the village. 

“Upon inspecting the body the eyes appeared fixed and livid; there was 


a wound on the left side of the frontis . . . . (here follows 200 
words of the minutest kind of description of the nature of the woman’s 
injuries). 


“Tt is supposed that this poor woman had been killed by the eruption 
of a subterraneous vapour, which issued from the ground directly under 
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her, a conjecture which seems the more probable, as in the summit of the 
mountain Montenere there are two chinks, from which smoke frequently 
issues, and at the foot of the mountain there is a sulphurious spring. It 
may easily be conceived that an exhalation thrown off from the fire that 
burns under the mountain with great force, would make its way through 
the ground, and might produce the death of this unhappy person, with all 
its extraordinary appearances. Perhaps the eruptions of these exhalations 
are more frequent than is generally imagined, and we have been ignorant 
of them because no subject has happened to be present upon which their 
effects could appear. 

‘This most extraordinary relation was communicated by M. Morand 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, by whom it was made public.” 


0 


Oregon Men on Stars and Stripes 





The list of all the men who helped make the Stars and Stripes, the 
official newspaper for the A. E. F. while in France, was published in 
the last number, issued June 13, and in looking down the list of names 
it was found that out of the 351 names listed 10 of them are Oregon men, 
25 are from California and five from Washington state. Rex Lampman, 
who was on the editorial staff, is listed from Fargo, N. D., but is a 
former Oregon newspaperman and is planning to return to Oregon from 
France. 

With the name of each man is given his rank, his former organization, 
the department with which he was connected while with the Stars and 
Stripes and his home address. The list of the Oregon men follows: 


Sgt. Seth T. Bailey, Co. L, 162 Inf., editorial department. 332 W. 
Sherman street, Portland, Oregon. 

Sgt. Frank W. Barton, Co. F, 18 Engrs., field agent. Morning Ore- 
gonian, Portland, Oregon. 

Sgt. Claude M. Bristol, Ordnance, field agent. 265 Chapman street, 
Portland, Oregon. . 

Cpl. Elbert B. Charman, Co. E., 18th Engrs., field agent. Box 12, 
Oregon City, Oregon. 

Pvt. L. L. Davies, medical department, editorial. Portland, Oregon. 

Sgt. Leland R, Gilbert, battery A, 147 F. A., field agent. 1008 Ferry 
street, Albany, Oregon. 

Set. Harry A. Ketterman, 90th Aero Squadron, treasury. Standard 
Oil Company, Portland, Oregon. 

Charles J. Kraebel, 2nd Lt., 18th Engrs., field agent. Portland, 
Oregon. 

First Sgt. Lloyd J. Ruble, 502 Engrs., transportation, Amity, Oregon. 
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All Over 


Oregon 





C. R. Goodwin, Associated Press 
operator on the Salem Statesman, is 
the father of a baby daughter, born 
June 20. 

0 

One of the new men on the Ore- 
gonian copy desk is Dewitt Harry, an 
American who entered the war as a 
member of the Canadian forces be- 
fore the United States went in. He 
was wounded eleven times. 

) 

Charles A. Murphey, of Corvallis, 
now in France with the A. E. F., has 
been promoted from captain to major, 
according to word received by his 
wife. Major Murphey was city edi- 
tor of the Corvallis Gazette-Times 
and correspondent for the Oregonian. 
) 

Dean Collins, the Portland Tele- 
gram’s ‘‘colyum’’~ writer whose 
‘‘head’’ is always at the foot of the 
colyum, has been lured back by 
Universal Film Company as North- 
west publicity manager. Mr. Collins, 
who can do a bit of humorous verse 
on any known subject and can cut 
it to any measure you like, north 
and south or east and west, may de- 
cide to continue with a couple of 
columns or so a week in the Tele- 
gram, in addition to his work for 
Universal. 























) 

Alexander G. Brown, of Portland, 
sophomore in the School of Journal- 
ism, is now reporter on The Dalles 
Chronicle, where, according to reports, 
he is having a lively time. One of 
Brown’s first jobs over at The 
Dalles was to interview William J. 
Bryan. The peerless exponent of 
grape juice gave Alex five minutes 
and was immediately riddled with a 
pop-pop-pop of questions, machine- 
gun-like, which gave the Chronicle 
a lively little story. Before going 
to The Dalles, Brown worked a few 
weeks in the advertising department 
of the Portland Telegram. L 
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Vine W. Pearce, former editor of 
the Madras Pioneer, has again taken 
charge of that paper. W. E. Johnson 
and M. B, Johnson have given it up. 


ee 

William H. Wheeler, of Eugene, 
has leased the Brownsville Times 
from its owner, F. M. Brown. Mr. 
Wheeler was formerly connected with 
the Eugene Morning Register. David 
Talmadge, the former editor, is a 
son of D. H. Talmadge, editor of 
the Halsey Enterprise. 
0 

James S. Sheehy, of Portland, 
graduate of the University of Ore- 
gon, class of 1919, has joined the 
staff of the Klamath Falls Herald 
as city editor. Mr. Sheehy was asso- 
ciate editor of the college paper dur- 
ing the last term of his college 
course. He has as his assistant Miss 
Maybelle Leavitt, of Klamath Falls, 
who has been a student in the School 
of Journalism at the University of 
Oregon. 











) 

Oregon City is the scene a 
three-cornered newspaper and _ job 
office consolidation which reduces the 
number of the city’s newspapers from 
three to two and also cuts down by 
one the number of the job printing 
offices there. Negotiations lately 
concluded bring C. W. Robey, for 
several years editor and manager of 
the weekly Courier, into the printing 
and bookbinding departments of the 
Oregon City Enterprise, published by 
E. E. Brodie. The Courier has been 
consolidated with the Clackamas 
County Banner, also weekly, and the 
paper will be issued hereafter as the 
Banner-Courier. Hal E. Hoss, man- 
ager of the Banner, will be in charge. 
The Enterprise will move from the 
quarters on the second floor of the 
Bank of Oregon building which it 
has occupied for more than thirty 
years to the Courier building, re- 
modeled and enlarged. 
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The summer class in journalism at 
the University of Oregon is issuing 
a twice-a-week newspaper called the 
Summer Sun. The Sun is now in its 
second volume. 

) 

Early return of Claude Bristol and 
Fred MeNeil, Journal staff men, 
from overseas, is expected. McNeil 
has been with the engineers. Bris- 
tol did considerable work on The 
Stars and Stripes during his service 
in France. 














0 
D. C. Sanderson, publisher of the 
Freewater Times, died of heart fail- 
ure in Portland, July 10. Mr. San- 
derson was a native of England, 63 
years old. He was a former Meth- 
odist minister. Mr. Sanderson was 
well known in newspaper circles. all 
over the Pacific coast. 
) 

Miss Dorothy Duniway, of Port- 
land, a junior in the University, is 
now society editor of the Portland 
Oregonian, succeeding Mrs. Gertrude 
P, Corbett, resigned. Miss Duniway, 
who is the daughter of W. C. Duni- 
way, for many years foreman of the 
Portland Telegram, was news editor 
of the University students’ thrice-a- 
week paper last year and won the 
Gerlinger cup as the best all-around 
junior girl in college. 

Oo--—— 

W. J. Cuddy, veteran editor of the 
Weekly Oregonian, took a few days 
off around Fourth of July and did 
some vacationing in north Idaho. 
Bill gets away so infrequently that 
he considered it necessary to explain 
to his fellow-members of the staff. 
‘A man cannot,’’ he said, in a spec- 
ial bulletin posted where all who 
cover the Oregonian runs might read, 
‘‘be sticking around all the time. 
(with the accent on the antepenul- 
tuous word.’’) He named Ben Hur 
Lampman executor to break open his 
desk, look after his affairs and at- 
tend to his pet cockroach in the 
northeast corner of the spar desk— 
in case anything should have hap- 
pened to him. Ben, however, had no 
opportunity to serve, as Bill had a 
good time and _ returned ‘‘okeh.’’ 
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Don Sterling, assistant managing 
editor and Sunday editor of the 
Journal, spent two weeks in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on business. 

——0 

F. S. Minshall, formerly of the 
Benton. County Review, published at 
Philomath, is now organizer for the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumber- 
men, for District No. 1, with head- 
quarters at Eugene. 
co) | 

Volleys of Greeleyesque, unspen- 
cerian chirography fired at The 
Dalles Chronicle have driven Editor 
Bueklin to bar hand-written articles. 
Hereafter, it is announced, no article 
will be accepted which is not type- 
written. 











——_Oo——_ 

Far from the ‘‘madding crowd’’ 
the editorial staff of the Hvening 
Budget now grinds out torture for 
the linotype operators and abuses its 
Underwoods. An enlargement of the 
office space gives the editors and 
reporters a special room connected 
with the business office and compos- 
ing room only by telephones and copy 
chutes. 





i) 

The Pendleton Tribune is finding 
lots of friends for its recently in- 
stituted Sunday morning paper. The 
Sunday morning paper gets later and 
fuller Associated Press reports than 
do the regular evening issues. On 
Saturday night, the reports come to 
the office direct from Spokane, the 
circuit including La Grande, Wallace, 
Idaho, Baker and Pendleton. This 
necessitates the telegraph editor’s 
working nights, or at least a good 
two-thirds of the night, and in fact, 
the whole staff moves its day forward 
three or four hours. For instance, 
the reporter who usually comes to 
work at 8 in the morning on Satur- 
day works only an hour or two before 
lunch, making up the lost time in 
the late afternoon and evening. The 
members of the staff don’t mind, and 
the subscribers have nothing but 
praise for the Sunday morning paper, 
the only local one in the city. The 
Tribune has no paper on Saturday 
nights. 
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J. L. Langler, farm section editor 
of the Journal, spent the early part 
of July on a motor trip down the 
valley, speaking on the proposition of 
cooperative marketing. 

as 

The .Oregonian blossomed out 
again Sunday, July 6, with four 
pages of colored comics, displacing 
the black-and-white pages which ran 
during the war period. 


——_0-—-—- 

Rex H. Lampman, formerly special 
writer on the Oregonian and_ the 
Journal, lately with the Stars and 
Stripes in Paris, is expecting to re- 
turn to Oregon soon, according to a 
letter received from him by Post- 
master Wise, of Astoria. 

Q—-—— 

Merle R. Cheesman, for ning years 
city editor of the Pendleton East 
Oregonian, who left the paper just 
a year ago to devote his whole time 
to the secretaryship of the Umatilla 
County Patriotic Service League, on 
May 1 took over a half interest in 
the William Roesch and Company 
bottling works and also became busi- 
ness manager of the concern on that 
date. Mr. Chessman is a graduate 
of the University of Oregon with 
the class of 1909, and is a member of 
Beta Theta Pi. fraternity. 

0 

The Portland Telegram has been 
making some mechanical changes in 
the appearance of the paper within 
the last few weeks. The ‘‘cross 
line,’’ ‘‘binder’’ or third deck in the 
old four-deck top heads has_ been 
thrown into the discard, in the inter- 
est of rapid handling of copy, and the 
‘head now appears with a three-line 
key and two four-line ‘‘hanging- 
indention’’ decks. Boxes and two- 
column heads at the bottoms of 
pages also have gone by the board 
for the sake of greater symmetry 
in the appearance of the pages. The 
old style of starting every top-head 
story on the first page with a dozen 
or so lines of 12-point black type, 
then gradating down to the regular 
body type of the paper has been done 
away with as unnecessarily destruc- 
tive of typographical beauty. 
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Boardman, in Morrow county, is 
the seat of a new publication. The 
Boardman Bee, a weekly, is being 
issued by Cramer, Kelley & Cramer. 





——0 
‘*Clear Creek,’’ the country home 
of C. S. Jackson, owner of the Ore- 
gon Journal, was photographed in 
some of the exterior scenes of ‘‘The 
Martyrs of Yesterday,’’ a Portland- 
made motion picture feature. 
——o 
Editor H. J. Richter, of the Amity 
Standard, enjoyed a three weeks’ 
vacation at the beach during June. 
In his absence the paper was edited 
by Earl H. LeMasters, of Chicago. 
Mr. LeMasters expects to return to 
Chicago and to enter Northwestern 
University at Evanston in the fall. 
0 
Ed. C. Lapping, former city re- 
porter on the staff of the Evening 
Budget, of Astoria, is billed to reach 
his home town soon, unless Uncle 
Sam and the powers that be, deerge 
that the 829th Aero squadron should 
continue its sojourn in France. Lap- 
ping, whose title is now ‘‘master 
electrician, aero service,’’ just missed 
spending his second Fourth of July 
in gay Paree. During his leisure 
hours, Lapping penned a number of 
breezy stories on life in the A. E. F. 
which appeared with regular _ ir- 
regularity, in the columns of the 
Evening Budget, 














o--—— 

When the longing for a whiff of 
printer’s ink just couldn’t be denied 
any longer, Leland R. Gilbert, former 
city editor of the Morning Astorian, 
but lately buck private in the A. HE. 
F., tried his luck with journalism 
abroad and drew a berth with the 
Stars and Stripes. For some time 
Gilbert held down the telegraph desk 
of the official Yank dope sheet, but 
later became a traveling apostle, 
journeying over France in a little tin 
Ford, selling his papers and spread- 
ing the latest gossip among the 
camps. With the suspension of pub- 
lication of the Stars and Stripes, 


Gilbert’s hopes for a return to 
‘“‘God’s Country’’ are again run- 
ning high. 
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Miss Lyle Bryson, of Eugene, 
sophomore in the School of Journal- 
ism, is spending the summer report- 
ing on the Hugene Hvening Guard. 


Sah UI, We 

A. B. Slauson, of the Oregonian 

copy desk, is handling state exchanges 

and clipping out bright, pertinent 

‘“shear stuff’’ for the Oregonian’s 
editorial page. 





are 

State Game Warden Carl D. Shoe- 
maker and Fred L. Boalt, editor of 
the Portland News, are on an auto- 
mobile trip of two weeks about the 
state inspecting fish hatcheries. Mr. 
Shoemaker was formerly in the news- 
paper business at Roseburg. 
0) 

Mrs. Edith Knight Holmes, for 
several years editor of the women’s 
elub column in the Oregonian, was 
married last month to Josepn Adams 
Hill, president of Hill Military 
Academy. They will be home after 
October 1 at 821 Marshall street, 
Portland. The ceremony, performed 
in the Unitarian church at Broadway 
and Yamhill, Portland, by Reverend 
W. G. Ehlot, an old friend of the 
bride, was attended by a large num- 
ber of newspaper people as well as 
a throng of other friends of the 
couple. 








—o—— . 

Louis C. Blem, foreman of the 
Dufur Dispatch, who returned lately 
from service overseas with the A. E. 
F., is a survivor of the Tuscania, 
the troopship on which so many 
American soldiers lost their lives 
when it was torpedoed by the Ger- 
mans off the Irish coast. In describ- 
ing the sinking Mr. Bliem says: 
““Most of those who were drowned 
were those who lost their preseuce 
of mind. Some of them probably 
died from shock, as it was enough 
to kill anyone.’’ He himself floated 
several hours in a choppy sea at 
freezing temperature after a rescue 
raft sank under its load. He was in 
the hospital at Larne, Ireland, for 
three weeks, and stayed at Win- 
chester, England, for five more weeks 
recuperating before he was fit for 
duty. 
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A. L. Lindbeck, the Oregon Jour- 
nal’s Salem representative, sat in on 
the telegraph desk of the Statesman 
for a few days during the absence of 
S. A. Stone, news editor, on his va- 
cation. 








0 

Harry Burke, editor of Over the 
Top, the Standifer shipyard paper, 
has been annexed to the reporting 
staff of the Portland Telegram. He 


will continue his connection with 
Over the Top. 
John L. Travis, formerly news 


editor of the Journal, now managing 
editor of the Seattle Times, was visit- 
ing his old haunts in Portland dur- 
ing his summer vacation. Mr. Travis 
and family motored from Seattle via 
Seaside. 





) 

Mis Beatrice Thurston, former stu- 
dent in the Oregon school of jour- 
nalism and for a time a member of 
the staff of the Klamath Falls 
Herald, was married in Eugene July 
7, to Mr. Lowell Paget, with whom 
she was engaged in chautauqua work 
in Australia last fall and winter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paget will live in 
Portland. 





——o=———— 

Tracy W. Byers, graduate of the 
School of Journalism in the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, received his diploma 
on Monday, June 16, and on Tuesday 
he had joined Fred C. Baker’s staff 
on the Tillamook Headlight. His 
position on the Headlight gives him 
a chance to do a large variety of 
newspaper tasks, and he writes 
friends in Eugene that he likes his 
work immensely. 





——o 

The Pendleton Hast Oregonian has 
instituted two new features in the 
paper recently, and is finding both a 
considerable success, according to 
City Editor Sherman Mitchell. One 
is a local market page, which runs 
every day; the other, a development 
column on Mondays. The latter car- 
ries news of construction work and 
improvements throughout the county, 
and other items of wide interest, not 
covered by correspondents. 


JuLy, 1919 


David H. Smith, circulating mana- 
ger of the Journal, crossed _ the 
‘‘burning sands’’ of Shrinedom 
with a large class piioted across in 
Portland during the month. 

Oo 

C. W, Tage, editor of the Spring- 
field News, is a welcomed addition 
to Eugene-Springfield musical circles. 
His instrument is the clarinet, and he 
formerly played with Arthur Pryor’s 
band, one of the best-known musical 
organizations in the world. 

) 

Fred G. Taylor, formerly of the 
Oregonian copy desk, now a corporal 
in the United States marines, who 
lately returned from Guam, where he 
was marooned during the war, spent 
several weeks of a recent furlough in 
Portland. He has not yet received 
his discharge. 

















oy) 

The Harrisburg Bulletin, with com- 
mendable pride, calls its readers’ 
attention to the fact that it is now 
printing six pages at home instead 
or tour... “*The aim,’’: says a. late 
issue, ‘‘is to print all eight pages on 
our own press—eight pages of pure 
Harrisburg business and social 
news.’’ M, D. Morgan is now editor 
and publisher. 











) 
The Albany Democrat installed the 
Associated Press service July 7. 
Both the Herald and Democrat have 
taken the pony United Press report 
for many years. Northwest mana- 
gers of both associations will watch 
the Herald and Democrat closely to 
see which paper ‘‘gets over’’ best 
with the people. Both dailies are in 
a prosperous condition and fight a 
friendly battle every day in the month 
for the upper hand in news and ad- 
vertising. HE. M. Reagan has published 
the Herald for seven years and has 
Harry L. Kuck, but recently returned 
from overseas service with the 162nd 
(old Third Oregon) infantry, as his 
city editor. Kuck is a graduate of 
the University of Oregon School of 
Journalism. Ralph Cronise, owner 
with W. L. Jackson, of the Democrat, 
also is a former University of Oregon 
student. 
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Will F. Kirk, former Salem cor- 
respondent of the Oregon Journal, 
has been appointed by Governor 
Olcott as a member of the state in- 
dustrial accident commission, suc- 
ceeding Wilford Allen, newspaperman 
of Grants Pass. 

——o 


Chiet Yeoman Leslie Gibbs, lately 
of the U. S. S. Nanchion, somewhere 
in southern waters, has just received 
his discharge from the navy and re- 
sumed his duties in the business 
office of the Pendleton East Ore- 
gonian. Leslie enlisted in the navy 
the day the United States declared 
war upon Germany. 

Oo 


Miss Elizabeth Aumiller, graduate 
of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Oregon with the class 
of 1919, is now a member of the staff 
of the Morning Herald at North 
Yakima, her home city. At present 
she is reading proof. She expects to 
be transferred later to the writing 
end of the work. Miss Aumiller was 
associate editor of the college paper 
in her senior year. 

oo 

W. H. Perkins, who has been Ore- 
gonmian correspondent at Salem for 
several months, has asked for trans- 
fer back to the Portland staff and 
is succeeded at Salem by W. A. 
Pettit, who has been on the Oregoni- 
an copy desk for several years. 
Before returning to Portland Mr. 
Perkins, with Mrs. Perkins and their 
young son and daughter, is on a va- 
cation of two weeks at Newport. 
a) 

Hyman H. Cohen, market editor 
of the Oregon Journal, has been 
spending several weeks in a swing 
around the Inland Empire giving 
the crop conditions the up and down. 
Mr, Cohen does this each year and as 
a result the Journal prints a review 
of crop conditions and a forecast of 
the grain yield. During Mr. Cohen’s 
absences the Portland markets have 
been handled by Ernest Peterson, 
who was temporarily transplanted 
from the police run to the commer- 
cial page. 
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H. W. Young, editor of the Coquille 
Sentinel, is 71 years old and still on 
the job every day. Has he the record 
for being the oldest editor on active 
duty in the state? 
0 

Fred E. Fleet, former city editor 
of the Evening Herald at Klamath 
Falls, and secretary of the commercial 
club there, has resigned to become 
deputy clerk of Klamath county. 

) 

Miss Lyle Bryson, city reporter for 
the Eugene Guard, looped the loop 
and did other stunts in the air at 
more than 3,000 feet up, with Lieu- 
tenant James E. Krull, at Eugene 
July 4. Miss Bryson wrote an enter- 
taining story of her sensations up 
there. 




















) 

C. E. Ingalls, editor of the Corvallis 
Gazette-Times, picked Friday the 
13th (of June) to take his first flight 
in an airplane. He went up _ with 
Lieutenant Beck, of Mather Field, in 
his Curtiss-S, at Portland. The flyer 
looped the loop, did tail-spins and cut 
other aerial didoes with the presi- 
dent of the state editorial association, 
who insists that he was not 
frightened. 





) 

Captain W. 8S. Stott, for twenty 
years connected in various editorial 
capacities with the Chicago Tribune, 
is the new managing editor of the 
Portland Telegram. Captain Stott 
tran the gamut of the executive po- 
sitions on the Tribune, having filled 
virtually every news position during 
his long connection with _ the 
‘“‘World’s Greatest Newspaper.’’ 
William H. Raymond, formerly as- 
sistant managing editor, is Captain 
Stott ’s news editor. Herbert J. Camp- 
bell, formerly assistant news editor 
of the Oregonian, who joined the 
Telegram family several weeks ago, 
has been made head of the copy 
desk. Herb needs one crack-er-jack 
man more on that desk, and anyone 
who thinks he could fill the bill is 
invited—or was when these lines 
were written—to let that fact be 
known. A, L. Crookham continues as 
city editor. 
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JuLy, 1919 
The typographical crew of the 
Astoria Evening Budget doesn’t 


care whether school keeps or not. A 
Ludlow typograph, recently installed, 
has completely ousted hand compo- 
sition. The Budget boasts that it 
is the only paper in the state, bar- 
ring those thriving in the metropolis, 
that hasn’t got a line of hand-set 
matter in its makeup. 

——0 

Messrs. Stone and Morrissey, of the 
Journal Printing Company, Ketchi- 
kan, Alaska, are planning the instal- 
lation of a daily newspaper. The 
equipment is all being bought in 
Oregon and shipped to the north via 
Seattle. They recently purchased a 
Babeock Dispatch press from the 
Astoria Hvening Budget, which was 
recently supplanted by a modern 
Duplex press. 

William FF. Gratke, One of the 
publishers of the Budget, left recent- 
ly for Alaska to install the machine. 
The mechanical work completed, Mr. 
Gratke took a short vacation around 
Ketchikan. 





——o 


Burt Huffman, once editor of the 
Pendleton Hast Oregonian, now a big 
wheat grower in Alberta, paid a visit 
to Portland recently in the interest 
of the Dominion Wheat Growers’ 
Association. Mr. Huffman says the 
grim business of looking after the 
business details of his big farm has 
‘sort or put an end to his powers 
of production’’ along the lines of 
poetry, in which he used to shine in 
his newspaper days. 

0 

Lew A. Cates, of Dallas, has sold 
the Polk County Observer, published 
there, to E. C. Koen, recently from 
Minnesota. Mr. Cates has been pub- 
lisher of the Observer for the past 
four years, being in persona charge 
as editor most of that time. He has 
given the paper a high place among 
the country press of Oregon. Mr. 
Koen will aim to keep the paper well 
up to the high standard set by his 
predecessor. Mr. Cates, with his 
wife, is taking a long rest at the 
seashore. 











JuLY, 1919 


Arthur R. Crawford, formerly edit- 
or of the Heppner Gazette-Times, has 
returned to that paper after spending 
a year in California. He will take 
charge of the editorial and news de- 
partment. 





0 
Orton E. Goodwin, formerly of the 
Oregonian news staff, lately very 
successfully engaged in_ publicity 
work for the Methodist church and 
other worthy enterprises, is just now 
engaged in writing a nistory of the 
Red Cross activities in Oregon. 
0 
Mrs. Gertrude P. Corbett, for seven 
years society editor of the Oregonian, 
has accepted a position in publicity 
work with the Lennon’s stores, of 
Portland, Spokane and Seattle. She 
will begin work in her new position 
August 1. Mrs. Corbett has engaged 
in hotel publicity and similar work 
for several years. 
———0) 
John A. Jarmuth, formerly of Se- 
attle and Chicago, is the new man- 
ager of the I, N. 8. branch in Port- 
land. Jack was a_ business man 
during a good part of the war period, 
but the armistice chased him back 
into the newspaper field, which he 
likes better anyhow. C. W. Lamar 
is now in charge of the night shift 
at the office, handling both the 
writing and operating ends. 
0 
One of the pioneers of Oregon 
journalism died recently in Walla 
Walla. George E. Wood, veteran 
compositor of the old Portland Bulle- 
tin, Was an active printer in the 
early days of newspapers in this 
state. When Ben Holliday built the 
Oregon-California railroad, he found- 
ed the Bulletin as his newspaper 
organ in Portland, and Mr. Good was 
a member of what was recognized at 
that time as the fastest crew of hand 
compositors on the coast. On this 
paper another of the compositors was 
C. Hedges, now proprietor of The 
Dalles Chronicle. After a time on 
the Salem Daily Mercury, Mr. Good 
drifted out of the newspaper business, 
selling shoes in Salem and conducting 
a hotel in Pendleton. 
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OREGON EXCHANGES 


Ira Phelps, former editor of the 
Harrisburg Bulletin, is now a resident 
of Marshfield. 





) 

Ralph H. Mitchell, for ten years 
with the Oregonian, has resigned as 
a member of the copy desk, effective 
August 1, and will go to Denver to 
be assistant managing editor of the 
News-Times. 





——o 

E. C. Potts is the new assistant city 
editor of the Oregonian, succeeding 
Everett Marion, who has become 
secretary of the civil service com- 
mission in Portland. Mr. Potts was 
a member of the city news staff. 








0 

Pierce A. Cumings, who formerly 
worked on the Bulletin and other 
Philadelphia papers, is now helping 
Paul Ryan do police for the Ore- 
goman. ‘‘Bill’’ was a student at 
the University of Oregon last year. 
While there he was feature editor 
ot the Emerald, the students’ thrice- 
a-week paper, and when the news 
editor called on him for a feature 
Bill always came through. 

—_———_-0--—— 

James E. Montgomery, formerly a 
Hood River newspaperman, has been 
made a captain in the army reserve. 
Mr. Montgomery, who received a 
first lieutenant’s commission at the 
second Presidio officers’ training 
camp, was assigned to the spruce 
production division. He is serving 
as assistant manager in charge of 
the disposition of the equipment used 








by the spruce producers. His head- 
quarters are in Portland. 
0 
That new automobile and farm 


section you have been noticing each 
Wednesday in the Portland Telegram 
the last few weeks is handled by 
Charles L. Butman, former night 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
who moved over from the copy desk 
to take hold of the new department. 
Butman talks now entirely in terms 
of tractors. He is enthusiastic over 
his new work, where he has a chance 
to ‘‘boost’’ and promote. He is in 
charge also of the real estate and 
building department. 


OREGON EXCHANGES 


JuLy, 1919 





Horace E. Thomas, city editor of 
the Oregonian, spent his vacation 
fishing up the McKenzie. Mr. 
Thomas’s place was taken by E. C. 
Potts, with Frank I. White sitting in 
as assistant. 





) 
The Heppner Gazette-Times recent- 
ly installed a new Babcock-Optimus 
cylinder job and news press. With 
this latest addition to the mechanical 
department of the paper, the Gazette- 
Times is now enabled to keep pace 
with its growing circulation. Among 
the improvements contemplated is 
the enlarging of the paper from 
its present six to seven columns. 
) 
W. J. Clarke, for 17 years publish- 
er of the Gervais Star, died at his 
home in Portland June 20, at the age 
of 62. He was widely acquainted in 
Marion county. Clarke was a native 
of Salem. For many years he was a 
familiar and popular figure at the 
annual meetings of the state editorial 
association. After selling his news- 
paper he engaged in the job printing 
business at Portland until a little 
more than a year ago, when his health 
began to fail. Mr. Clarke was the son 
of Sam “Clarke, pioneer journalist 
and historian. 











pee aay ee 

Through an unaccountable error, 
OREGON EXCHANGES last month re- 
ported the sale of the Baker Herald. 
The paper sold was the Klamath 
Falls Herald. The item should have 
read: ‘‘W. O. Smith, due to ill health, 
has sold the Klamath Falls Herald to 
EK. J. Murray. Mr, Smith is an old- 


timer in the business, having founded 


the Herald; before that he published 
the Daily Chronicle, all of Klamath 
Falls.’’ J. T. Beamish, business 
manager of the Baker Herald, gently 
called our attention to the fact that 
the Baker Herald has not been sold 
and that the health of himself and 
Bruce Dennis, the principal owner, 
has never been better. In the words 
of the Chicago Tribune, we ‘‘beg 
your pardon’’ all around. It was a 
bad error, and this is only a corree- 
tion, not an attempt to excuse the 
mistake. 


C. E. Wilson, a member of the 
news staff of the Salem Capital 
Journal, was initiated into the 
Shriners with a class of several hun- 
dred from all parts of the state in 
Portland on the night of June 28. 





—- 

Charles W. Myers, golfing author- 
ity, is filling in on the Telegram’s 
copy desk during the éxisting shortage 
of ‘‘butchers.’’ He was taken off 
federal for the time. Charley still 
manages to find time for golf, 
however, and is making his way up- 
mae among the best of them on the 
inks. 





0 
In a recent statement to the As- 
toria Budget, Paul Jones, of the 
Astoria Paper Company announced 
that the mill, idle since the first 
of the year, would resume operations 
as soon as the electric power con- 
nections could be made. New ma- 
chinery installed has doubled the 
capacity of the plant. 
0 
Richard D. Cannon, for many years 
city editor of the Portland Telegram 
and for the last year managing edi- 
tor, has been made assistant to the 
publisher. Mr. Cannon has been 
spending a few weeks in San Fran- 
cisco taking a long-postponed and 
much-needed rest. He will assume 
his new duties on his return. 
0 
Brodie & Co., printers of Eugene, 
installed about two weeks ago a new 
Model L linotype, equipped with four 
magazines. The first job which the 
new machine set was the Fourth of | 
July program for the big celebration 
in Eugene. The 24-page booklet 
could not have been handled without 
the linotype, Mr. Brodie said. The 
firm will also install a new cylinder 
press, as soon as the machine is 
selected. This will be set up in the 
basement of the building under the 
printing shop, in order to assure a 
solid foundation. Mr. Brodie, who 
formerly edited the Springfield News, 
has obtained the contract to publish 
the Oregon Grange Bulletin, the 
official organ of the State Grange 
association. 
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H. W. Lyman, during the war an 
ensign in the navy, has been added 
to the city news staff of the Ore- 
gonian. Mr. Lyman is a native of 
Walla Walla, where he got a lot of 
his early, newspaper training. 
ve) 

Perey Ford, who went from the 
Oregonian copy desk into the army 
and so distinguished himself that he 
was cited by General Pershing for 
bravery and has been recommended 
for the distinguished service medal, 
has returned to his old place on the 
desk. 








0 

Paul R, Kelty, news editor of the 
Oregonian, substituted for H. W. 
Thompson, day correspondent of the 
Associated Press, during Mr. Thomp- 
son’s two weeks vacation recently. 
Mr. Kelty did this in addition to his 
duties on the Oregonian and his work 
as night correspondent for the A. P. 
) 

Stephen A. Stone, news editor of 
the Salem Statesman, and correspond- 
ent at Salem for the Portland Tele- 
gram, spent a vacation of two weeks 
at Athena and Walla Walla, where he 
was accompanied by Mrs. Stone and 
their two small sons. Mr. Stone at- 
tended a reunion of the class of ’09 
at Whitman college and the Penrose 
quarter - centennial celebration, a 
feature of commencement week at 
Whitman. 














pleaser eas 

Miss Lucile Saunders and Miss 
Doris Sikes recently have left the 
news staff of the Oregon Statesman, 
Miss Saunders going to the Orego- 
nian, where she is doing general 
assignments, and Miss Sikes to the 
Morning Register at Eugene, where 
she has a city run. Miss Sikes as 
society reporter for the Statesman, 
has been succeeded by Miss Ruth 
Lenore Fisher, of Salem. Richard O. 
Hansen, who, after his return from 
France, resumed a reportorial posi- 
tion on the Statesman, has taken Miss 
Saunders’ place as telegraph editor 
and Miss Frances Richards has taken 
a reportorial position. Miss Richards 
is a member of the faculty of Willa- 
mette university. 
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Ned Cornwall, formerly of the 
Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune, is now 
advertising manager of the Pendleton 
Tribune. 








oO 
Jennings Sutor, news editor of the 
Oregon Journal, spent his vacation 
period in California. His place was 
filled during his absence by J. L. 
(Count) Wallin, and #. N. Blythe 
sat in as head of the copy desk. 
0 
A person who hadn’t visited the 
office and newsrooms of the Pen- 
dleton Tribune for a year or more 
would hardly know he was in the 
same place, were he to judge by the 
familiar faces he could count, for 
only one member of the editorial 
staff, George F. Gilmore, telegraph 
editor, is on the same job he had 12 
months (or a little longer) ago. The 
editor, Wélliam Lowell, who formerly 
held down the city editorship, has 
moved a few feet nearer the front 
door and is now business manager. Mr. 
Lowell takes the place of C. J. Owen, 
who has gone to Portland to work 
on the Pacific Soldier and Sailor, 
edited by his son, Jerrold Owen. 
John Kelsey, of Portland, who took 
the city editorship, has taken a po- 
sition as surveyor with the state 
Highway Commission, and has been 
succeeded on the Tribune by Clytie 
Hall Frink, of Eugene, who was as- 
sistant city editor on the Hast Ore- 
gonian last spring. Miss Tess Sny- 
der is an addition to the business 
office. Miss Reta Ferguson, of Pen- 
dleton, took the society editorship a 
few months ago, and Arlouine Clev- 
enger Sutton, also of Pendleton, re- 
cently became assistant telegraph 
editor. Miss Sutton was _ society 
editor on the Tribune last spring 
and left to work in the kitchen and 
dining room of the Polson Spruce 
Production camp, about 40 miles 
from Hoquiam, so as to be near her 
husband, George Sutton, who was in 
the spruce production division of the 
army. Mr. Sutton later became as- 
sistant chaplain and song director 
for the spruce camps of Tacoma, 
Grays Harbor and the Sound dis- 
trict, 
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Lieutenant Seth T. Bailey, Oregon 
newspaperman who recently has re- 
turned from France, where he was 
on the staff of the Stars and Stripes, 
is doing general assignments for the 
Oregonian. Mr. Bailey visited in 
Salem and Dallas recently. Before 
the war he was with newspapers in 
Portland and San Francisco. 

Oo-—— 

C. V. McMonagle, staff photogra- 
pher of the Oregonian, is back on the 
job after a period in the service dur- 
ing which he studied aerial photogra- 
phy at Columbia university for the 
purpose of taking pictures from air- 
planes. The armistice took away his 
opportunity to put his knowledge to 
use in the war. 








Oo--—— 


The Condon Globe-Times has just 
installed a linotype machine. In an 
article calling the attention of its 
readers to this great improvement in 
its composition facilities, the Globe- 
Times invites all interested to 
call and view the new device, which 
puts the old Ben Franklin method 
into the discard. 

——-9 

David W, Hazen, who spent a year 
in France and Belgium representing 
the Portland Telegram with the 
Ninety-first division, will be in 
charge of a new special feature to 
be introduced by the Telegram. He 
will handle all the news of the Ameri- 
can Legion or other organizations of 
retired or active military men. All 
news of returned soldiers or of 
special interest to them will come 
under Mr. Hazen’s supervision. 


0 


Harry M. Grayson, sporting editor 
of the Oregonian, formerly with the 
United States marines, is president of 
the Devil Dog Club of Oregon. Gray- 
son saw one William Harrison 
Dempsey at Toledo prove once more 
to a waiting world that ‘‘the bigger 
they are, the harder they hit the 
floor,’’ and he told about it very 
interestingly to the readers of the 
Oregonian, in special dispatches from 
the ringside. 
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Miss Florence Holmes, daughter of 
Mrs. Edith Knight Holmes Hill, 
former club editor of the Oregonian, 
is reporting society at the beaches 
tor the Oregoman this summer, 

Oo 

Harry Fry, of the Telegram’s copy 
editing staff, raises his head from 
his work now every time anyone says 
‘“she.’’ He thinks the speaker must 
mean Harry’s new daughter. 











— 
The Corvallis Courier conducted a 
cut-rate circulation drive during the 
month of June, reducing its usual 
price of $1.50 a year to $1.00. More 
than 150 new customers were added 
to the Courier’s list during the first 
26 days of the month. The Courier 
is issued twice a week. 





o--——- 

Creston R. Maddock, 719, of the 
University of Oregon, is thinking 
seriously of launching forth into the 
newspaper business ‘‘on his own.’’ 
Creston would like to get hold of 
a country weekly in a smaller Ore- 
gon or Washington town and it is not 
unlikely that he may become as- 
sociated with some more experienced 
newspaper man in the _ publishing 
business within the next few months. 
He was a student of journalism un- 
der Dean Allen at the University. 








) 
J. L. (Count) Wallin, of the Oregon 


Journal, has added another’ to his 
stock of maxims valuable to the 
mewspaperman. The latest is ‘‘Do 


Something,’’ contributed by John 
Connell, of the copy desk. Mr. Wallin 
is a great believer in maxims, watch- 
words and that sort of thing. One he 
has been carrying for years, trotting 
it out for use in emergency, is ‘‘ Dig 
a little deeper,’’ contributed by J. 
N. Teal a good many years ago as a 
bit of advice to Wallin, then a young 
reporter who couldn’t see much of a 
story in one of his assignments. He 
took the advice and got the story. 
Many a youngster who is about to 
‘“chuck’’ a tip as worthless can save 
himself and his paper, Mr. Wallin 
thinks, if he will just think up that 
little suggestion, to ‘‘dig a little 
deeper’’—and then dig. 
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F. J. McNaughton and John Con- 
nell have been transferred to the 
copy desk of the Oregon Journal. 
Both are men whose term of service 
on the Journal was interrupted by 
work for Uncle Sam, McNaughton as 
sergeant in a base hospital unit 
which accompanied the 91st division 
through the Argonne and into Bel- 
gium, and Connell as a driller of un- 
willing rookies at Camp Lewis. 

) 


D. W,. Bath, former publisher of 
the Hillsboro Independent, is threat- 
ening to settle down on a five-acre 
tract he has lately bought near Taco- 
ma and live the simple life. Mr. 
Bath’s friends do not take this threat 
too seriously; they do not believe he 
will be able long to remain away from 
the newspaper atmosphere, redolent 
with printers’ ink and all that sort of 
thing. He used to be secretary of the 
state press association. 

0) 

Richard O. Hansen, telegraph 
editor of the Salem Statesman, 
has been appointed adjutant of the 
Third battalion, Oregon National 
Guard, with the rank of first leu- 
tenant. Mr. Hansen saw _ service 
overseas with the 162nd United States 
infantry. He was in a rather serious 
airplane accident in Salem July 3 
while flying with Lieutenant Brown 
of the army. The plane struck a soft 
spot of ground while landing and 
tilted on its nose. Hansen was 
bruised about the face. 


0 


The Gresham Outlook is running a 
series of interesting articles concern- 
ing early pioneers. The material is 
secured through interviews by Marion 
Dudley Young, formerly reporter and 
editorial writer for the Outlook. 
These articles are written in a true 
short story style, and enter into the 
spirit of the pioneer in a manner 
which is both pleasing and educa- 
tional. It is the plan of the editor, 
H. L. St. Clair, to collect these arti- 
cles and put them in a permanent 
form as a contribution to the history 
ot that locality. 
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Jerrold Owen is now doing courts 
for the Oregonian. 
O 

Earle E. Voorhies, ’21, son of A. 
KE. Voorhies, of Grants Pass, is 
working with the Daily Courier of 
that city, learning the business side 
of newspaper work. Earle Voorhies 
will be with the Courier until October 
when he will return to the U. of O. 








pellet ir tI 
FRANK F,. TOEVS 

Frank F. Toevs, coast editor of 
the Portland Telegram, died at his 
home in Portland June 25, after a 
short illness. He was 56 years old 
and a native of Russia. For eight 
years he had been coast editor of the 
Telegram. He had been in _ the 
United States since 1875 and in Ore- 
gon since 1890. He leaves a widow 
and three’ sons. Following is the 
tribute paid Mr. Toevs in the edi- 
torial columns of the Oregonian: 

‘<The late Frank Toevs went into 
the newspaper ‘game’ because he 
liked it, and he made good, as in fact 
he could have done in any profession. 
He was that kind of a man who does 
a day’s work in the prescribed time 
and a little more for good measure. 
That he died young—only 56—is in- 
cidental in the greatest calling on 
earth where a man wears out and 
does not know it.’’ 

Qe 
PRINTERS’ DEVIL EXTINCT 


There is no such thing as a print- 
er’s devil any more, and if the shop 
is ever swept out, windows washed, 
errands run, it is a case of the editor 
doing it, or it goes undone. The 
old time printer’s devil is now in a 
school of journalism somewhere. His 
ambition is to write poetry, or sketch 
a scenario for the screen man. This 
is all fine but it leaves the floor 
unswept, the windows unwashed, the 
dead galleys full, and the office cat 
lonesome. When the devil gets back 
from college he can take the editor- 
ial chair and the old man who has 
kept the sheet to the breeze will 
have time to sweep out, provided he 
can get money enough together to 
buy a broom.—Blue Mountain Eagle. 
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Shear Stuff 


NYSSA ON MAP 
A few nice big signs will tell the 
people that Nyssa IS the FIRS! 
town in Oregon—after leaving Idaho. 
—Gate City Journal. 





‘*BOOST ANYWAY’’ 


Be a booster for your home town! 
If you have nothing to boost but a 
store and a postoffice, be a booster 
just the same. — Grant County 
Journal. 








0 
SYMPATHY CALLED FOR 


Peace brings relief to all but the 
newspaper editor who will now have 
to settle down to write his own edi- 
torials, after nearly two years of 
the Creel service——Hood River News. 








. 0) 
POOR OLD KNOCKER! 


The knocker has this invitation: 
Harrisburg has two railways, a high- 
way, a waterway and an airway; 
take your choice, get away and stay 
away.—Harrisburg Bulletin. 

0 
PLUMBERS OUTDONE 


Just off hand we say that some 
automobile repair men we have known 
missed their callings. They should 
have majored in burglary and bank 
robbery.—The Dalles Chronicle. 














Z ; 
A DISINTERESTED VIEW 


If it will help any, the Leader will 
ingratiatingly arise to remark to 
the highway powers that be that 
whatever route they choose through 
Weston will be satisfactory to us.— 
Weston Leader. 





O———- 

‘‘PURE READING MATTER”’’ 

Wanted—Man or woman, part 
time, will be well paid for looking 
over our weekly issue. Send $1.50 
with your name to this office and 
material will be sent you sufficient 
to last you one year.—The Wallowa 
Sun, Wallowa, Oregon. by 


AND NOBODY CAME? 


Wanted—seven old maids. Regu- 
lar gossipers. To ride in the Bul- 
letin’s float on July 4th.—Harris- 
burg Bulletin. 





) 
NO. DID YOU? 


Did you ever notice how hard the , 
copy writers on the city papers labor ~ 
to put into the mouths of the old 
pioneers who attend their annual as- 
sociation meetings, words that their 
friends know they never uttered ?— 
Newberg Graphic. 








re) 
THE ‘‘MELON-COLIC’’ DAYS 


The summertime and its days of 
stomachaches from pilfered fruits, 
half-ripe, are here, and castor oil is 
placed in the luxury class and de- 
mands a tax. But you’ll never per- 
suade any youngster that the nause- 
ous liquid is a luxury.—Hood River 
Glacier. 











) 
SERVED HIM RIGHT 


We heard on the street the other 
day of a man who claimed he was 
too poor to take his home paper, but 
all the same he read a notice in one 
of the country papers telling how to 
prevent a horse from slobbering, and 
sent $1.50 for the recipe. When 
the $1.50 worth of information came 
it said: ‘‘Teach your horse how to 
spit.’’—Condon Globe-Times. 

0) 
BEST OF LETTER WRITEES 


Your home paper is really a tire- 
less letter writer, if nothing more. 
Week after week we prepare this 
printed letter for those living here 
and for those who have moved to 
some other locality, telling of mar- 
riages, births, deaths, the coming and 
going of people, of business efforts 
and progress, accidents, crops, im- 
provements, meetings, and so on. In 
fact, everything of importance and 
interest.—Junction City Times. 








